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THE NEW ORLEANS CONVENTION. 

The 35th annual convention of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has been held this year in New 
Orleans, a typical Southern city and the 
great seaport of the Mississippi Valley. 
It has been a wonderful success, alike in 
numbers, ability and enthusiasm. Dele- 
gates from 30 States were in attendance. 
The arrangements were admirably made 
in advance by the Era Club, an organiza- 
tion of ladies of the highest social stand- 
ing and ability. This Club has already 
achieved two surprising political tri- 
umphs. First, it secured from the Con- 
stitutional Convention of Louisiana a 
provision authorizing women taxpayers 
to vote on all questions which involve 
taxation. Second, a few years later, the 
Club rallied the women taxpayers of New 
Orleans, and carried a law levying a spe- 
cial tax for improved sewerage and a pure 
water supply. Among its leaders are Mrs. 
Caroline E. Merrick, the Misses Jean and 
Kate M. Gordon, and Mrs, Eiseman, pres- 
ident of the local Council of Jewish Wom- 
en. 

The Era Club works in harmonious co- 
operation with the Progressive Union, a 
body of public-spirited business men num- 
bering 1,600. Together they are a power, 
which greatly influences and sometimes 
controls the government of the city. The 
Progressive Union, seconding the invita- 
tion of the Era Club, placed at the dis- 
posal of the Suffrage Association the beau- 
tiful Atheneum Hall, seating 1,200 per- 
sons. The Business Committee made its 
headquarters at the St. Charles Hotel, 
whilé the delegates and visitors were en- 
tertained in boarding-houses and by pri- 
vate hospitality. It was my own good 
fortune to be the guest of Mrs. Caroline 
E. Merrick, widow of the late Chief-Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Louisiana, 
and mother of two sons, one an eminent 
cotton planter, the other a rising lawyer 
of New Orleans; she is also the proud 
possessor of a number of lovely grand- 
children. 


Our meetings were heralded by the four 


daily papers of the city, only one, the 
Times-Democrat, prejudging our case by 
warning the people against our movement, 
but all welcoming the convention. The 
Picayune, the Item, and the Statesman 
took a more friendly attitude, and all 
gave full and fair reports of our proceed- 


ings, especially the Picayune. The public 
sessions have been well attended and the 
eight evening sessions have crowded the 
hall, during the later sessions packing 
aisles and galleries, and obliged to turn 
away hundreds unable to get in. There 
was also a large attendance upon religious 
services, and a sermon by Rev. Anna 
Shaw, which crowded the Athenzum Hall 
on Sunday afternoon, March 22, assisted 
by Rev. Marie Jenny and Rev. Kate 
Hughes. Miss Shaw’s text was ‘Hold 
that fast which thou hast, that no man 
take thy crown.’’ Another noteworthy 
incident was a Sunday morning meeting 
at the beautiful Temple Sinai, where by 
invitation of Rev. Dr. Heller, the Rabbi, 
Mr. Blackwell and Miss Blackwell ad- 
dressed a cultivated Hebrew audience. 
Mr. Blackwell’s subject was ‘‘A Modern 
Deborah.’’ Next day they received from 
the Council of Jewish women a beautiful 
bouquet of bride roses and red carnations, 
as an evidence of their appreciation. 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL. 


A LOVING CUP. 


The following verses, written by Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell, and dedicated to 
Miss Kate M. Gordon and the Era Club, 
were read by Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton 
on the last evening of the National Suf- 
frage Convention in New Orleans, when a 
silver Loving Cup was presented to Miss 
Gordon: 

Fill up, fill up this Loving Cup 

With wishes warm and tender! 
Would that its mold were all of gold, 

Set round with diamonds’ splendor! 


This little cup, with love filled up, 
Is all too slight to grace you; 

In marble pride, by Margaret’s side * 
Some sculptor yet shall place you. 


The marble cold will say, ‘‘Behold 
New Orleans’ noble daughter, 

Who gave her town of high renown 
Good drainage and pure water!”’ 


The vote we seek, that boon unique, 
Is still denied, to vex us; 

To vote, they say, one single day, 
Would certainly unsex us. 


In mossbacks’ mouth, East, North and South, 
This watchword does not vary. 

A proof we show that ’tis not so— 
Our gentle secretary. 


She loves her town of old renown; 
To give it health-protection, 

On which she dotes, 300 votes 
She cast at one election. 


This frightful fact, this monstrous act, 
Would make our mossbacks shiver; 

Yet doth she seem, unless we dream, 
As womanly as ever. 


East, West and North, our clans came forth, 
Your pleasant Southland seeking, 

In spite of rains that drenched the plains 
And set the levees leaking. 


* Margaret Haughery, whose statue adorns one 
of the city squares. 


Despite the storm, your welcome warm, 

Your kind and friendly greeting, 
Brought us good cheer; just witness here 
“This big and splendid meeting! 


But here’s the rub, O Era Club! 
Say, was it hospitality 

To rob your guests, with trusting breasts, 
Who came to this locality ? 


With winning arts you stole our hearts; 
We never shall regain them. 

When hearts you seize by means like these, 
You always will retain them. 


Where’er we go, toward lands of snow 
Or toward the sunset ocean, 

Your memory still will make a thrill 
Of warm and sweet emotion. 


We still shall see in memory 
Your radiant skies bend o’er us; 
Your city fair will raise in air 
Her domes and spires before us. 


Her verdant bowers and glowing flowers 
Will float before our vision, 

Her river’s pride, her meadows wide 
That spread like fields Elysian. 


Her gallant men of sword and pen 
Will dwell in our affections, 

And, still more rare, her women fair 
Who vote in tax elections. 


May fiood nor fire nor fever dire 
Fall on her to distress her! 

Go where we may, we’ll always say, 
‘‘New Orleans, God bless her!”’ 


— 


Miss MANORAMABAI, the daughter of 
Pundita Ramabai, and her secretary, Miss 
Abrams, have been holding meetings in 
New Zealand and been giving addresses 


on the work of the Mukti Mission in 
India. | 


Mrs. BEULAH MORSMAN has been 
nominated by the Republicans of School- 
craft County, Mich., to succeed herself as 
county commissioner of schools. She has 
served one term and has given excellent 
satisfaction, 


Mrs. MARY WILKINS-FREEMAN has 
gone back to her maiden name in writing 
books, and her forthcoming volume, 
which will bear the title of ‘‘The Wind in 
the Rose Bush,’’ will have her name as 
simply Mary E. Wilkins on the title page. 


Miss Fay LEONARD, of Idaho, who has 
been in the Census Bureau at Washington 
three years, has just been promoted to 
the Plant and Seed Department. The 
promotion entitles her to a transfer to 


any other city where there is a govern- 
ment office to fill, 


Mrs. W. S. PEABODy has been chosen 
President of the Public Improvement Sc- 
ciety of Denver, Col., an association of 
men and women, and her election is re- 
garded as a recognition of the efficiency of 
which women have shown in managing 
civic improvement matters. The Denver . 
society proposes to thoroughly clean the 
city and to greatly extend and beautify 
the public parks and driveways | 


\ 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
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NEW ORLEANS NOTES. 


To the Northern delegates there is 
something almost magical in the sudden 
change from snowdrifts and nipping winds 
to balmy air and a temperature like that 
of June. The delicious climate of Louisi- 
ana in spring has not been exaggerated. 
Our New Orleans friends assure us that 
the season this year is very backward, 
owing to the rains; but to us it seems 
wonderful to find roses in blossom in 
March, the wistaria vines all in a cloud of 
purple bloom, and the grass as green as 
emerald. 


Miss Anthony is here, looking as nat- 
ural as possible, ever surrounded with the 
warm and tender affection of the younger 
workers; and there are many other friends 
whose faces it is always a benediction to 
see. 


It is almost worth while to have come 
here in a rainy spring, for the sake of see- 
ing the ‘‘Father of Waters”’ in his full 
pride and glory. In an interval of the 
meetings, Miss Kate M. Gordon one day 
led a group of delegates down to the 
levee, and showed us the great river, a 
mile wide, rolling its mighty flood in the 
sunlight, and carrying on its bosom large 
steamers and all sorts of smaller craft. 

The brimming flood of the river was 
about level with the bank, and all along 
the edge ran a low but effective rampart 
made of bags filled with mud and sand. 
More of them were brought and piled up 
while we stood watching. The scene did 
not give the impression of danger, as the 
water was so little higher, if at all, than 
the level of the land that one felt as 
though, in case it broke through the 
levee, it would only wet people’s feet and 
not drown any one. Bat this is illusory. 
Above the city, the land is in many places 
twenty feet lower than the river, and the 
levees have to be patrolled night and day 
to guard against a break, the conse- 
quences of which to the neighboring 
country would be disastrous. 

From the river shore Miss Gordon led 
us to some of the antiquarian and curios- 
ity shops, which would drive the lovers of 
old furniture and other antiques stark 
mad with rapture and acquisitiveness. 
There is not only Empire and colonial fur- 
niture, but ancient lamps, vases, bronzes, 
rings, mirrors, and all sorts of unique and 
precious things. Mr. Hawkins, who keeps 
one of the chief of these antiquarian es- 
tablishments, is to furnish several rooms 
in the ‘‘cabildo”’ at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion. One will be an Acadian room, fitted 
out entirely with furniture made by Evan- 


geline’s people in their banishment, and 


will be occupied by an Acadian woman 
spinning. Miss Gordou also took us 
through some of the old parts of the city 
where the quaint French and Spanish 
architecture is seen to the best advantage, 
and she called our attention to the an- 
nouncements of deaths, posted up in the 
streets—an old French custom, now al- 
most obsolete elsewhere. 

An excellent system of trolley cars 
makes it possible to see a great deal of the 
city with little exertion, and a beautiful 
city it is—very strange to Northern eyes, 
with its houses all of unfamiliar architec- 
ture, from the stately mansions set in 


their verdant grounds and surrounded by 
noble trees, to the tiniest cottages, often 
equally picturesque in their graceful fram- 
ing of flowers and vines, 

On the first afternoon of the convention, 
a reception was given to the delegates and 
visitors by the Era Club, at the home of 
Mrs. Reuben Bush, at 1305 Josephine St. 
The beautiful rooms were crowded, and 
the gracious hospitality and delicious re- 
freshments were greatly enjoyed. ‘*These 
Southern women have a talent for hospi- 
tality!’? an admiring delegate was heard 
to remark confidentially. 


The delegates were taken on a trolley 
ride around the city, by the courtesy of 
the Railways Company. They were invited 
to visit the Southern Yacht Club, and the 
two fine public libraries of New Orleans, 
Howard Memorial and the Fisk Free 
Library. The Misses Gordon gave an in- 
formal reception at their charming home 
on Sunday evening to a number of their 
personal friends, and there have been 
many other pleasant interludes. The 
present writer has been closely confined by 
business, but played truant for an hour or 
two in order to accept an invitation to 
dine with Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick; and 
she will always carry with her the pleas- 
ant memory of that delightful home. It 
is what is called here a ‘*Freuch cottage,”’ 
though it would be called a large house 
anywhere else. New Orleans has many of 
these French cottages, dating from about 
the middle of the last century. Mrs. Mer- 
rick came to this house as a fifteen-year- 
old bride, about sixty years ago, and has 
lived in it ever since. She has preferred 
to keep it unaltered since Judge Merrick’s 
death, so it is perhaps as perfect a speci- 
men as can now be found of that type of 
residence. And a charming type it is, 
with its wide veranda, broad flights of 
steps, airy hall running completely 
through the house from front to back, 
and large, cool, high-pitched rooms and 
chambers. It isa pleasure to think that 
‘the mother of suffrage in Louisiana’”’ is 
so pleasantly situated. Her friend Miss 
Sladden is a member of her household. 
The house with its large gardens occupies 
a whole block. Mrs. Merrick says at this 
season the garden generally has thousands 
of roses, but this year only a few are in 
blossom as yet. A great Marechal Niel 
rose-bush and a peach tree grow outside 
her bedroom, and stretch their branches 
so close that from the window she can 
pick either roses or peaches. A large 
Japanese plum tree grows so near another 
window that it is easy to reach out a 
hand and gather plums. There are live- 
oaks grown from acorns that Mrs. Mer- 
rick planted; rows of flourishing fig trees 
a kitchen garden full of vegetables, a fowl 
house that supplies a basket of fresh eggs 
daily, the servants’ quarters standing as 
they stood under the old régime, and two 
great cisterns, looking like mysterious 
enchanted castles. These towering cis- 
terns attached to many of the houses are 
among the features of New Orleans, 

One source of pleasure to the suffra- 
gists, who have for years held Miss Kate 
Gordon and Miss Jean Gordon dear, is to 
see how much they are evidently loved 
and honored by their fellow-citizens of 
New Orleans. The appearance of either 


of them on the platform of the Conven- 
tion is always the signal for a burst of 
hearty applause. 


Another source of pleasure, in looking 
at the quaint cottages surrounded by their 
live-oak trees, palms, and banana plants, 
is to remember that the woman living in 
each of them, if a taxpayer, is a voter, 
and has a voice in deciding all questions 
submitted to the tax payers—a right which 
is not yet granted to the women of Bos- 
ton, and which the legislators of New 
England still believe could not be granted 
without subverting the foundations of 
society. 

On their way to the boat excursion on 
the Mississippi, the delegates to the Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention in New Or- 
leans visited by invitation a permanent 
exposition of Louisiana products, which 
was a revelation of the rich and varied re- 
sources of the State. 

Here were sections of trees represent- 
ing the many kinds of fine timber that 
grow in Louisiana—sections so large that 
several of the delegates thought at first 
sight that they must be from the famous 
“big trees’’ of California. Here were 
skillful reproductions in wax of the vege- 
tables and fruit of the State, besides 
monster potatoes, pears, etc., put up in 
glass jars in alcohol. There were sam- 
ples of the delicious fig preserves and 
other preserves for which this section is 
famous. There was a beautiful wax model 
of a cotton plant in blossom; there were 
sheaves of dried rice and bundles of the 
different kinds of hay and other plants 
used for fodder, including peanut vines, 
which we were assured made excellent 
cattle-feed. There was an exhibit of 
ramie, long stems the bark of which 
contains remarkably tough fibres, cap- 
able of being woven into almost inde- 
structible cloth. We saw it in all its 
stages, from the dark, rough bark to the 
fibres brought by successive processes to 
the whiteness of snow and the softness, 
apparently, of silk. There were jars of 
Louisiana petroleum, from the crude oil 
to the refined product; tall jars of trans- 
parently clear cotton-seed oil; and manu- 
factured goods of many kinds. 

Besides the Era Club, the equal suf- 
frage club that was the hostess of the 
National Suffrage Convention on this oc- 
casion, New Orleans has a number of 
other women’s organizations. Among 
these are the Woman’s Club, the Arena 
Club, the Daughters of the Confederacy, 
the Ladies’ Confederate Memorial Asso- 
ciation, the Daughters of 1776-1812, the 
D. A. R., and the Colonial Dames. Among 
the distinctively literary organizations 
are the Round Table, the Book Club, 
Quarante, Geographics, Tea and Topics 
Clubs. 

The colored women have some excellent 
organizations, notably the Phyllis Wheat- 


ley Club. In addition to its literary and 


social features, this club maintains a 
Training School for nurses, a kindergar- 
ten, and a night school, and is now trying 
to start a sewing school. It does not sup- 
ply all the funds for these various institu- 
tions, but takes an active part in support- 
ing them, and gives frequent entertain- 
ments to raise money forthem. The club 
has a number of committees for the pro- 
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motion of social purity and other good 
objects, and everyone assured us that its 
members are superior women, and are 
doing much to raise the standards of the 
women of their race. 


The Phyllis Wheatley Club invited Miss 
Anthony and the present writer to ad- 
dress it on woman suffrage. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Gilmer (‘‘Dorothy Dix’’) went with 
us and said a few words, as did also Mrs. 
Elizabeth Smith Miller of New York. 
There was a large assemblage. Some of 
the teachers were present from the col- 
ored colleges, of which New Orleans has 
four—Methodist, Congregationalist, Bap- 
tist, and a fourth supported by the State. 


' Some of the nurses from the Training 


School in their neat white aprons were 


also present. After the addresses, the 


president of the club, Mrs. Sylvanie Wil- 
liams, presented Miss Anthony with a 
bunch of beautiful golden flowers, tied 
with yellow ribbon, and said in substance: 


Flowers, in their beauty and sweetness, 
may represent the womanhood of the 
world. Some flowers are fragile and deli- 
cate, some strong and hardy. Some are 
carefully guarded and cherished, others 
are roughly treated and trodden under 
foot. These last are the colored women, 
The colored woman has a crown of thorns 
continually pressed upon her brow. Yet 
she is advancing, and sometimes you find 
her further on than you would have ex- 
pected. When.women like you, Miss An- 
thony, come to see us and speak to us, it 
helps us to believe in the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man, and, at 
least for the time being, in the sympathy 
of woman. 


Mrs. Gilmer, in her brief address, said 
that no woman in New Orleans was more 
respected or had more influence than Mrs. 
Williams. In private conversation, on the 
way to the meeting, she had given us a 
curious instance of this influeuce. Mrs. 
Williams is not only the president of the 
Phyllis Wheatley Club, but the head of a 
Catholic Society of about 800 women. 
Mrs. Gilmer said that the bishop had had 
a difference of opinion with his people; 
she thought it was about the moving of a 
church; at any rate, it stirred up a tem- 
pest of anger and ill-feeling that nothing 
seemed able to allay. At last someone 
said to the bishop. ‘‘If you would call in 
the help of Mrs. Williams, I believe she 
could straighten this out for you.’’ Mrs. 
Williams was asked to use her good of- 
fices accordingly, and she succeeded in 
restoring peace and harmony where the 
efforts of the bishop and everybody else 
had failed. The members of the Era Club 
all told us that she was an excellent wo- 
man, and highly esteemed. 


Mrs. Williams was the colored delegate 
whose possible presence at the meeting of 
the National Council of Women’s Execu- 
tive, which followed the Suffrage Conven- 
tion, aroused so much discussion. The 
New Orleans Local Council of Women bas 
never affiliated itself with the National 
Council of Women, because a national so- 
ciety of colored women is a member of the 
latter. But the New Orleans Council 
meant to welcome and coéperate with the 
executive meeting of the National Coun- 
cil in New Orleans, provided no colored 
delegates were to be present. Uncer- 
tainty on this point caused the prepara- 
tions to be held in suspense till the last 


moment. There were two colored dele 


gates who were entitled under the consti- 
tution of the National Council to be pres- 
ent. One of these let it be ‘known that 
she was not coming. The other, Mrs. 
Yates of Memphis, was understood to 
have sent her proxy to Mrs. Williams of 
New Orleans. Mrs. Williams gave the 
Picayune authority to assert positively 
that she shotld not attend, because she 
knew that her presence would be unac- 
ceptable to the white women of New Or. 
leans. It was therefore known that no 
colored delegates would be present; but 
in the meantime the fact that they had the 
right to be present had been so widely 
proclaimed in the newspapers and had 
aroused so much discussion that the Lo- 
cal Council of Women decided to take no 
part officially in the meetings or the re- 
ception. To persons born and brought 
up outside that section of the country, 
this way of looking at things is wholly 
incomprehensible; to the majority of 
Southern white people, it seems a neces- 
sity for the maintenance not merely of 
‘‘white supremacy,’’ but of civilization. 
A representative of the Local Council, 
while expressing the highest personal es- 
teem for Mrs. Williams, said to the offi- 
cers of the National Council, ‘‘We could 
not possibly let her sit in our presence.”’ 
Another said, ‘If we permitted the slight- 
est approach to social equality, our lives 
would be in danger.’’ They regard it as 
the little crevasse in the levee which 
would let in upon them the whole Missis- 
sippi of a general amalgamation of the 
races, and therefore they feel with ex- 
treme intensity upon the subject. 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 


CHILDREN’S UNIONS. 

An article on the ‘‘Children of the Coal 
Shadow,” by Francis H. Nichols, in Mce- 
Clure’s Magazine, tells of the pitiful ef- 
forts made by the child workers for their 
own protection. The writer says in part: 


Puerile, and almost amusing, as are 
children’s unions, they have in some in- 
stances met with success in advancing 
wages and in shortening hours of labor, 
The secretary of a knitting union told me 
that during the three years of its exist- 
ence the organization hadeby a series of 
demands and strikes obtained an advance 
of 15 per cent. for every one of the 300 
employees. The girls who work in a 
squib factory were receiving 70 cents per 
day. They asked their employer for an 
increase of five cents in their daily wage. 
His refusal was prompt and indignant. 

“Then,” said the president of the union, 
a girl aged 16, ‘“‘we served notice upon 
him that unless he gave us the raise with- 
in 24 hours we would strike. We knew 
that he had lots of orders to fill, and he 
couldn’t afford to shut down. The next 
day he posted up a notice that hereafter 
we would be paid 75 cents a day, and 
we’re getting it yet. That’s what the 
union done,”’ 

It is, however, a peculiarity of chil- 
dren’s unions that they not infrequently 
declare a strike because of a grievance 
that has nothing directly to do with hours 
or wages. The child of the Coal Shadow 
submits uncomplainingly to an habitual 


— 


treatment which in a country like China 
would be considered cruel and intolera- 
ble. But when extra pressure is so 
brought to bear upon the little human 
machine that it is strained to the breaking 
point; when the child’s very life is threat- 
ened; then, as a last resort, he turns for 
protection to the union, composed of 
children like himself, who share his sor. 
rows and who can appreciate his suffer- 
ings. The 17-year-old girl president of a 
union told me this story of the latest vic- 
tory of her district local: 

In the performance of certain work in 
the factory a little girl was employed to 
operate a treadle. 

‘‘She had to work all day long, and as 
she was growing pretty fast she began to 
get kind of crippled-like. She was lame 
in one leg, and she was lop-sided, one 
shoulder being higher than the other. By- 
and-by she got so bad that she had to lay 
off for a week and go to bed. While she 
was away the boss hired a big boy to 
work the treadle, and paid him, of course, 
considerable more than she was getting. 
But when she came back to work, he fired 
the boy and put her on the treadle again. 
Our grievance committee waited on the 
boss, and asked him polite, as a favor, to 
give her an easier job, because she was 
getting deformed. But he said that he 
wouldn’t have no interference with his 
business. He was an American citizen, 
and no one could dictate to him. Then I 
called a meeting of our local. 

‘* ‘Girls,’ I says, addressing them from 
the chair, ‘shall we stand for it—we, that 
believes in the rights of man? Shall we 
stand for seeing her growing up a cripple 
and the union not doing nothing nor 
reaching out’ no hand for to help? I 
know that it’s tough to strike now, be- 
cause some of us is supporting our fami- 
lies, whose fathers is striking. Shall we 
stand for it?” They voted unanimous to 
strike if she wasn’t took off the treadle. 
We had the resolution wrote out nice on 
a typewriter. The grievance committee 
handed it to the boss. He thought it 
over for two days, and then he give in. 
The boy is working the treadle yet, and 
the girl is at the bench.”’ 


ART WORKERS’ CLUE. 


The Art Workers’ Club for Women, 
New York City, originally founded for the 
purpose of helping and defending women 
models, has grown encouragingly in the 
five years of its existence, and now com- 
prises several departments. It will in the 
future extend its good offices to women 
art students, who have been rather neg- 
lected in some respects in this city. For 
instance, a young woman coming to New 
York from a distance has no way of find- 
ing out where and on what terms she may 
pursue special branches of art, unless 
she makes the discovery independently 
through friends. There is no bureau of 
information for art students. The Art 
Workers’ Club will furnish all possible 
information to art students, free of charge. 
The club will also undertake to supply 
any kind of art worker. Ifa decorator, a 
burnt wood or a brass artist is wanted, 
she will be chosen from the lists kept at 


| the club rooms, at No. 11 East 59th St. 
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STATE REGULATED VICE IN CINCINNATI. 


Cincinnati has at present the unenviable 
distinction of being the only large city in 
the United States that practises the Euro- 
pean system of officially supervising and 
protecting the social evil. The discredit 
is shared by one small city—Davenport, 
Iowa, which is making a vigorous effort 
to get rid of its disgrace. 

A Cincinnati physician calls our atten- 
tion to the introduction of this un-Ameri- 
can system in that city, and adds: 

There is no State statute or city ordi- 
nance authorizing the Cincinnati Board of 
Health to issue certificates to women of 
bad character, but the contagious diseases 
act is strained into authority for it. I 
have consulted other doctors, and they 
say, ‘‘The City Health Board are only 
‘bluffing’ their way; there is nothing to 
sustain their action if a fight were made 
against it, and they could easily be made 
to desist.” Many of our best physicians 
are opposed to it, but a few got the lead- 
ing medical society to indorse it. These 
certificates are a fraud upon the public, 
purporting to make vice safe, when it can- 
not be made safe, nor immunity guaran- 
teed ina single case. Our district physi- 
cians, mostly young men, are reaping a 
harvest in the fees they collect for the 
compulsory examination of the unfortu- 
nate women, and the issuing.of these mis- 
leading certificates. The discrimination 
between the sexes is wholly unfair. If 
men of profligate life were also examined, 
it would not be so inconsistent; but the 
whole injustice and humiliation falls upon 
the women. The majority of our citizens 
know nothing about it. 

The European system of State regula- 
tion of vice, which the Cincinnati Board 
has foisted upon that city without war- 
rant of law, seeks to make vice safe for 
men of bad life by forcing women of bad 
life to undergo frequent medical examina- 
tion, and providing them with health cer- 
tificates. 

The National American Woman Suffrage 
Association has repeatedly protested 
against such legislation, on the following 
grounds: 


1. To subject women of bad character 
to regular examinations and furnish them 
with official health certificates is contrary 
to good morals, and is practically giving 
official sanction to vice. 

2. It is a violation of justice to apply to 
vicious women compulsory medical meas- 
ures that are not applied to vicious men. 

3 Official regulation of vice, while it 
lowers the moral tone of the community, 
everywhere fails to protect the public 
health. In Paris, the head centre of the 
system, rigid regulation has prevailed for 
more than a century, yet that city is 
scourged to a notorious degree by the 
class of maladies against which regulatio 
is designed to guard, and the Municipal 
Council of Paris has repeatedly recom- 
mended its abolition. England tried it in 
her garrison towns, for the benefit of her 
soldiers and sailors, and repealed it by a 
heavy Parliamentary majority, after sev- 
enteen years’ experience had proved it to 
be a complete sanitary failure, as well as 
a fruitful source of demoralization. It 
has been repealed throughout Switzerland 
except in Geneva, and is the object of a 
strong and growing opposition in every 
country where it still prevails. State-su- 
pervised vice is contrary to the spirit of 
American instittitions, and in St. Louis, 


the only large city in the United States 
that ever tried the system, it was abol- 
ished at the end of four years, with only 
one dissenting vote in the city council. 

For many years, frequent efforts have 
been made by the advocates of ‘‘State 
regulation’’ to introduce it in the United 
States, but public opinion has promptly 
put an end to these attempts, 

The first and most obvious objection to 
it is its essential immorality. The second 
is its injustice to women, 

Many years ago, when the bill to estab- 
lish the State regulation of vice was pend- 


‘ing in the California Legislature, a woman 


secured the introduction of a parody upon 
it, a bill exactly similar, except that its 
provisions were applied to men instead of 
to women. In this form, the odious and 
tyrannical character of the proposed leg- 
islation was so clear that the second bill 
killed the first, and buried it under over- 
whelming ridicule. 

A third objection is the obvious impos- 
sibility of stamping out any sort of conta- 
gion by sequestering only the women af- 
fected by it, while the men similarly 
affected are allowed to go about freely 
and spread it. 

A fourth is the fact, fully demonstrated 
in England and wherever ‘regulation’’ 
has been tried, that the illusion of secur- 
ity increases vice. The two chief deter- 
rents have been said to be “‘the fear of 
God and the fear of consequences.’’ Reg- 
ulation removes the fear of conseq uences 
without, however, removing the conse- 
quences. The resort of many men to one 
woman is an unnatural practice, which no 
precautions can render safe. Science has 
as yet discovered no means by which a 
community can be generally addicted to 
vice without suffering from the natural 
results of vice. The only way to avoid 
the consequence is to avoid the cause. 
Prof. James Stuart, of London, emphat- 
ically compares the promise of hygienic 
security held out by government regula- 
tion to ‘‘a lighthouse to draw men on the 
rocks.”’ 

In the European countries where State 
regulation has prevailed for centuries, the 
results have been beyond description in 
the corruption of the police, the oppres- 
sion and cruelty exercised upon the un- 
fortunate women, the deadening of the 
public conscience, and the complete 
shamelessness produced. Theodore Roose- 
velt says, in a letter in the N. Y. Philan- 
thropist : 

At one time I used to acquiesce when 
people said that the evil should be licensed 
for the purpose of controlling it. Since 
you called my attention to the results in 
Parfs and Belgium, I have made some in- 


quiries, and I cannot sufficiently express 
my horror of the system, 


The U. S. army authorities in the Phil- 
ippines introduced the system of furnish- 
ing official health certificates to women of 
bad character, but when the facts became 
known in the United States an over- 
whelming protest arose, and President 
Roosevelt put a stop to it. It was intro- 
duced in Hawaii by the local authorities, 
and again, when the facts became known 
here, a storm of indignation arose, and 
the government at Washington issued or- 
ders that it must cease. 


- As already mentioned, it has been abol- 


ished in England; and almost every reli- 


gious denomination in England, from the 


Quakers to the Roman Catholic Bishops, 
has protested against its retention in those 
of the Crown colonies where it still lin- 
pers. Let the women and the good men 
of Cincinnati rise up and make a fight 
against this illegal and scandalous action 
of the Board of Health. They have the 
power to insist that it shall cease.— Wom- 
an’s Journal. 


TOPEKA WOMEN VOTE. 


The women of Topeka, Kan., ate mani- 
festing great interest in the city election. 
At the primaries held last month, the 
Women’s Municipal League, the Law and 
Order League, and the best element of 
the Republican party united forces. The 
result has been occasion for general re- 
joicing all over the State, says the Topeka 
Daily Herald. Everywhere it has been 
hailed as a decisive victory for temper- 
ance and the enforcement of law. The 
Lawrence Gazette makes the following 
comment: 

The women of Topeka did it. And it 
wasn’t the bad women, either. The wom- 
en may be mistaken sometimes about po- 
litical things, but you can figure that they 
are doing what they think is right, and 
they will not vote for scandals and cor- 
ruption, as men do, under stress of ‘'po- 
litical necessity.”’’ 

Important bond propositions are to be 
voted on this month, one proposed issue 
being for the purpose of buying the 
waterworks plant and operating it as a 
city institution; and another for the pur- 
chase of school sites. The women’s votes 
are counted on to secure both of these 
issues. 


THE EMBROIDERY HOOP. 


Dr. Frances Dickinson, president of the 
Harvey Medical College, Chicago, has 
found a new use for the embroidery hoop. 
For hundreds of years this little conven- 
ience has been associated only with gentle, 
retired femininity in the elaboration of 
pretty and artistic needle-work. Now it 
is to be used in teaching men and women 
the different modes of surgical stitching. 
Over the hoops are stretched pieces of 
white tanned kid, heldin place by the 
upper hoop like a bit of cloth to be em- 
broidered. On this the student is taught 
to use the surgeon’s needle, to tie surgical 
knots, to remove stitches, and soon. This 
new method is original with Dr. Dickin- 
son, who has introduced it into the Har- 
vey College. She holds that by use of the 
embroidery hoop the student will learn 
more thoroughly in his freshman class 
what other systems teach in the junior 
year on the cadaver, after the student has 
listened to lectures on the different meth- 
ods of stitching without understanding 
what they are, and after he has seen 
stitching demonstrated in surgical opera- 
tions without knowing how it is done. 


Governor Brodie of Arizona has blocked 
the wheels of progress, so far as in him 
lies, by vetoing the bill for equal suffrage 
that passed both Houses of the Legisla- 
ture by a two-thirds vote. Let us hope 
that another year will repair this great 
injustice to Arizona women. 
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